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By PRINCIPAL WALTER O. SMITH 

Christmas greeting to you all, members and friends of the 
Petaluma Pligh School! This is the happy time of good 
wishes, and our good wishes are for you all. Especially 
is this greeting meant for our students, the boys and 
oirls with whom wcof the Faculty have been in constant, 
interested contact during this term now closing. There are some very 
pleasant thoughts to be carried over to next year, some pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of our work together, the basis for happy hopes for the future; on 
these things I would say a few words to you now. 

One of them is, our spirit. School spirit is a much abused term that 
means everything and nothing, as it is often used. I see in this school a 
fine, growing spirit, and it is of the right kind. I take it that the desir 
able school spirit is a sound, wholesome, helpful' thing g o o d for the 
school and for everyone in it. It gets behind every good thing and helps 
it along; it “boosts,” as the current expression goes. There is another kind 
of school spirit that we have very little of, fortunately. It is a kind of 
gentlemanly, or sometimes even ungentlemanly, rowdyism, that works 
exactly the other way round, and hurts the school and many of those in it. 
This spurious kind of school spirit expresses itself in such uplifting ways as 
painting of fences and sidewalks with class numerals; in posting notices, m 
appropriately green paint, referring to the verdancy of Freshmen; in dis¬ 
cussing the relative merits of the school’s athletes, while artistically flicking 
ashes from a cigarette and trying to look bored and manly (?) in doing it.; 
in everlastingly “crabbing” over the results of games with other schools; in 
assuming a painful pose of indifference toward the first and most import¬ 
ant interest of the student, his studies; in—but why go on! You know 
what I am trying to illustrate, and here and there you may have seen 
enough instances of that spirit to convince you of its unworthiness. Such 
things are the fruits of a spirit that is directly in opposition to the whole¬ 
some, helpful school spirit that every good school must have; if these un¬ 
desirable things show themselves often, and are countenanced by the 
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school, that must be a poor school, and one of which the public thinks re¬ 
gretfully while it pays the taxes that support it. 

Happily, we do not feel that way in the Petaluma High School. During 
the yeai and a half I have been with you I have remarked with a great 
deal of deep satisfaction that the sentiment of the school does not count¬ 
enance such unworthy things. The attitude and conduct of the boys and 
gills of the school, as a whole, is such as to help improve it fronn within, 
and to inspire increasing respect on the part of the public from without. 
This wholesome, helpful school spirit breeds good, clean athletics, of the 
kind that wins or loses with equal grace and sportsmanship; it makes pos¬ 
sible such a fine, clean, snappy entertainment as our evening with “Tom¬ 
my s Wife; it supports, encourages and expresses itself in a worthy, in¬ 
teresting journal, like the one following this article; it shows itself in the 
manly and womanly courtesy which is so becoming to people, old and 
young, and which we see exemplified in a growing degree in our school; 
it tends to develop the fuller use of the opportunities which the High 
School offers for advancing one in usefulness, and happiness in life; in 
short, there is no end to the benefits of a sound school spirit. 

This school spirit is what I am counting on to devlop a higher and high¬ 
er degree of self control among the students. Self control is probably the 
most valuable character or attribute that we look to the High School to 
develop nowadays. The time was when the High School students were 
held under restraints by rules, regulations, threats, punishments, and such 
extreme agents; we are now relying less on such things in the administra¬ 
tion of our schools, and we look instead to the spirit of the school, the 
public spirit, that is, and to the heightened self control of the individual. 
It gratifies nue to see you responding so well to the responsibility for your 
own conduct which is being placed upon you, and I look for an increasing 
measure of response, in more self control on the part of you students as 
you grow in strength and understanding. You understand that the only 
fiee person is he who restrains himself from doing that which might injure 
himself or others; if the restraint is placed on him from without, by some 
one else, then he is not free. In our Republic, we have laws of our own 
making, administered by persons of our own choosing,—but the obedience 
to those laws rests with us individually. We are here getting ready for the 
higher duties of citizenship which appear when we assume our places 
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among the men and women who are doing the world’s work; we must 
know how to govern ourselves, so that the rights of others and our own 
advantage shall both be recognized and served by our conduct. Our 
school is intended to be a training school in citizenship. It is not a place 
of penalties and prohibitions. 

A gratifying thing is the frank, manly way in which most of you re¬ 
spond when yonr ignorance or weakness obliges any of us in authority to 
point out an error in your conduct. With very few exceptions you 
have seemed to realize that such correction has been intended to contrib¬ 
ute to your growth, to make you stronger, to inform you as to things of 
which you had been ignorant; that it was teaching, not scolding, fault 
finding, punishing. There have been, happily, very few instances indeed, 
since I have been in this school, where such wholesome, proper, friendly 
guidance has been misinterpreted and resented. 

These are three things that I look back upon, with pleasure, as marking 
our progress in the direction in which we should go, upward, toward the 
light of better knowledge and greater efficiency; a strong, wholesome 
school spirit that makes us work together for all good things that will prof¬ 
it the school and its students, that will discountenance those things which 
misguided .students have been known to do, that injure the school, either 
within or without; a growth in self control on the part of you boys and 
odrls taking' you nearer and nearer the full accountability; for all youi 
acts, which marks you free men or women; an appreciation of the puri¬ 
ty and worthiness of the aims of your teachers even at those times when 
they iseem to be laying a heavy hand on you. 

Since the last number of The Enterprise appeared, we have lost two of 
our most helpful friends, both of whom generously contributed to the de¬ 
velopment of the splendid spirit of the school, Miss Perkins and Miss 
Sweed. They were a loss to the school indeed,—but the very thing they,wish¬ 
ed and worked for,—namely, the ability of the school to grow; on in the prop¬ 
er spirit after they left,—that thing has come to pass. Their successors 
have fitted so well into our school life, and have identified themselves so 
generously with all the good works of the school, and have joined with us 
so sincerely in our work and in our play, that we may truly congratulate 
ourselves on what we have gained, even while we are regretting our loss. 
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I should like to close this rambling talk with a personal note of thank¬ 
fulness, expressive of my appreciation of the intercourse I have had here 
with the boys and girls of the school, with my teachers, and with the 
Board of Education. The boys and girls have been frank, responsive and 
courteous in the deeper ways that indicate clean and kind hearts; no 
High School principal need ever hope for a pleasanter student body to 
work for and with. My intimate contact with the teachers, and my ex¬ 
perience in other places, fully warrant me in saying that no High School 
Principal in California, or out of it, has better reason than I have for be- 
ing proud of his teaching force. Lastly, in the governing body chosen by 
the people of Petaluma to control its schools, the Board of Education, to 
whom this volumie is appropriately dedicated, the city has chosen with 
rare wisdom. It' has not been my fortune ever to have worked under the 
direction of a more considerate, sincere, helpful body of men. I feel deep¬ 
ly grateful to them, and the City of Petaluma should be reminded of what 
it owes to these five men who have so faithfully, unselfishly and wisely 
served the interests of the city by their devoted efforts in behalf of the 
Petaluma High School. 
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S^UCH a beautiful Christmas season! So the Alpine villag- 
gn ers called to one another across the wide stretches of snow, 
gx while to delighted travelers it seemed as though they were 
an enchanted land of .sparkling white. The recent storm 


IH§ had piled the snow high in the valleys, while all about, 


ridge above ridge, rose the majestic mountains, upon whose summits the 
perpetual snows, unchanged alike by the icy hand of Winter and the 
warm breath of Summer, smiled of Hope and Rest and Eternity. 

In a remote valley, nestling as though by chance among high cliffs and 
narrow chasms, lay the little village of Chamounix, quaint and romantic 
with its chalets and winding streets. As the sun was setting on this Christ¬ 
mas Eve, a stranger, standing on the porch of the little inn, thought that 
he had never before seen so beautiful a vision—far more perfect than of 
eaith it seemed to him. Since youth, driven onward by a vague unrest, he 
baa wandered from land to land, seeking* the peace for which his soul crav¬ 
ed. For a brief time h-e had found it in the love of a pure and noble woman, 
but Death had called her, leaving him the more lonely and desolate. At 
length, weary, of travel and of crowded cities, he had sought, the quiet of 
this Alpine village. Unmindful of Christmas, from whose cheer he had long 
felt himself excluded, unmindful of all save his own thoughts and the eth¬ 
ereal beauty about him, he stood watching till soft twilight crept into the 
valley, and only the snow-capped mountains were touched with the glory 
of the Alpine glow. Wafted along by a summit breeze, a .slender streamer 
of mist veiled the ciest of Mt. Blanc; then the last rays of the sun lingered 
upon it, tingeing it in faintest red. Slowly the glory faded, blending with 
the deepening shadow's of evening. 

\\ hen he could no longer see, the wanderer turned reluctantly to the 



c -, .v^iwvv, wciiu uiiccuy iu ms rooms, 

rued cheerfully in the open grate and a lighted lamp stood on the 


table. r I aking up a book, he seated himself with a sigh and began to read. 
Minutes passed, with only the snapping of the dying fire and the occa¬ 
sional turning of the leaves to break the silence. At length a faint sound 
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aroused him. Hje listened; clearer it came,—sweet voices blended in song, 
Going to the low window, he opened it and stepped quietly out onto the 
balcony to listen: 

“Minuit, Chretien! c’est l’heure Solennelle, 

On l’homme Dieu descendit jusqu’ a nous: 

Pour effacer la tache originelle 
Et de .son pere arreter le courroux.” 

Now swelling glad and free in the clear mountain air, it thrilled him 
with the beauty of its message. Softly it died away, until he strained his 
ear to hear the last sweet, echoes; then all was silent again. 

Tears stood in his eyes. Christmas! Its spirit, with all the peace and 
good-will that it bore, stole over him. He raised his eyes, to the moun¬ 
tains, and then paused in mute wonder. High in the east, above the dim 
summits, there .shone one beautiful star! Long he watched in silence, un¬ 
til a picture seemed to form itself before his eyes. He saw the world, a 
wide field of many peoples, sorrowing and rejoicing; he saw a lone silver 
star, which .shed its radiance on a lowly manger; and he saw the Teacher, 
pointing the way to Peace through love and service to his fellowmen. 

The picture faded, but the message remained indelible upon 
his soul. The wanderer had found the Peace which he had sought. With 
an eloquent gesture he outstretched his arms toward the star. “Beautiful 
star!" he whispered, “Star of Bethlehem, which leadeth the way to Peace 
on Earth, Good-will toward Men.’’. 

fc 

GENEVIEVE G. MOTT, ’13. 
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'CORDING to historical records, Sir Isaac Newton, in 
1680, made the first attempt at a self-propelled vehicle. 
His idea was to use the reactive force of steam to push the 
wagon forward. That was a failure, but it set the ball roll¬ 
ing. About one hundred years later we learn that steam 
machines were being built and tried, continually. The first real steam ca. 
riage was constructed in [802 by Richard Trevithick in England, and was 
driven 90 miles. 

Hancock, an Englishman, by 1836 had developed a powerful steam en¬ 
gine, and building a good bus, carried passengers in England for twenty 
weeks, going about 4200 miles and carrying something like 12,700 pass¬ 
engers. He had then made money enough to retire and went out of bust- 
ness. After the retirement of Hancock, Gurney and several other experi¬ 
menters, all efforts to develop a practical motor car ceased until modern 
times. 

Gottlieb Daimler in 1884 invented the high speed gasoline engine and 
the next year applied his engine to a bicycle, thus making the first motor¬ 
cycle. This gave Carl Benz of Germany a hint, and he built a three wheel¬ 
ed gasoline carriage. The Daimler and the Benz are still the leading cars 
of their respective countries, England and Germany. The Benz, today, is 
the fastest car in the world, for in 1911, Bob Burnam, the speed king, 
went a mile at the rate of 141.73 miles per hour in a 215 horsepower 
Benz. 

In 1890 all types of vehicles were being made and electrics were first 
thought of then. Steam cars were in the lead, but as 99 per cent of the 
automobiles ot today are gasoline and electric, we need not further con¬ 
sider steam vehicles. 

Electric motor cars are not so swift or powerful as gasoline autos and are 
only adapted to city use, as they depend upon storage batteries and will 
not run more than 100 miles to the charging. Most of the electrics are 
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enclosed coupes and are popular among women because they are silent, 
clean and easy to drive. 

A large majority of the automobiles of the present day are gasoline 
and here the development and improvement have been so great that they 
rank among the wonders of the modern world. The first cars were noisy, 
hard-riding, slow, and sometimes needed the aid of horses to pull them up 
hills. They were built high, with solid tires, thus causing a continual jar¬ 
ring. The earliest ones would run hut a short distance without stopping 
or the driver would he exhausted. 

In 1890 when automobiles first became a marketable product, oil treat¬ 
ment for steel springs was unknown, consequently cars all bounced a 
great deal; mufflers were yet to be invented and the approach of a “ben¬ 
zine buggy” sounded like a Gatling gun. Some cities prohibited them, 
because they scared horses, and one large eastern municipality passed a 
law declaring that an automobile must be preceded by a man with a red 
flag. In the early days, lights were poor, steering apparatus weak, and 
just as likely to land the occupants of the car in the ditch as to keep the 
road. The invention of mufflers, acetylene gas, and numerous other de¬ 
tails, gave the automobile a more distinguished appearance and also far 
more efficiency. 

Eai ly in the nineties the average speed of a motor car was two miles an 
hour, but by 1905 seventy miles an hour in races had been reached, and 
was considered exceedingly fast. 1 he earlier cars required a strong man to 
crank the engine; but the modern self-starter worked by electricity, com¬ 
pressed air, gas, or spring, makes starting child’s play. From 1908 to 
1910 motor cars were greatly improved, and as finer grades of steel were 
now made, better tools were used and automobiles became things of beau- 
tv and dependance. 

Not all the cars of former years, though, were unable to stand travel, for 
today in France there is a Panhard car, built twenty-one years ago, that 
is still in continual use. It belongs to the Abbe Gavois, who purchased it in 
1895. I* is a two-cylinder affair of two-horse power, capable of going 
two miles an hour, or slower than the average person walks. It has or¬ 
dinary wagon wheels, consequently bumps and jars more than the modern 
car when going at the rate of thirty miles an hour. The machine makes a 
loud noise and is hard to control. The lights go out with every big bump. 
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From time to time improvements have been added to this machine, such as 
lights and horns, but on the whole it remains the same as in 1891. Com- 
pare this pioneer with the wonderful big four or six cylinder car of 1912, 
from thirty to sixty horse power, capable of going anywhere, at any 
speed up to a mile a minute. The man of today steps into his car, closes 
the door to protect him from dust and cold, presses a button and away it 
bounds; if night overtakes him another button lights the lamps. His cai 
attains high smooth speed, cpiietly. in a few seconds, and the demountable 
rims make punctures a smile, for tires can be changed in a few minutes. 
The cushions are soft and deep, the perfect springs change rough roads 
into park boulevards, while the electric lights at night show the road an 
eighth of a mile ahead. 

The motor car of today placed beside the car of 1890, proves the state¬ 
ment that the development of the automobile has been faster than that of 
anv other mechanical convenience ever invented. 

PAUL SALES, ’15. 
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H ! dear me, if I had but known that I was going clear out 
of the world. J would never have let the folks persuade me 
to come to this place to teach.” 

‘‘All aboard for Big Creek!" shouted the stage-driver, 
as he jumped from his seat on the rickety old stage coach 
and, with several long strides, entered the little station-room where the 
school-teacher sat. “Howdye, are ye the schoolmarm that’s agoin’ to 
teach the Big Creek School this comin winter? If ye are, come on. I 
drive the stage out there, and I gota be agoin’, fer it’s gettin’ late.” 

With these words he picked up her suit-case and bundles and put them 
into the stage. Then, picking the school-teacher up bodily, he lifted her 
in and slammed the door. Before anything could be said, he was seated 
outside and with one loud crack of the whip they went jolting down the 
main street of the little western mining camp. 

The teacher looked out over the vast level of gray sage-brush toward 
the blue mountains, behind which the sun was slowly sinking. Whizzing 
through the unfamiliar country in the company of the gruff old driver, 
made the timid little teacher feel strange and lonely. They went faster and 
faster, till finally they came to a -sharp curve in the road. There was a loud 
crash. The coach lunged to one side, throwing the teacher heavily upon 
the floor. 

Before she gained her feet the driver thrust his head in the door with a 
loud, “Don’t git scared, ma’am, it’s only the hind wheel that’s got busted” 

“What are you going to do about it? Can you fix it?” asked the teach¬ 
er in a trembling voice. 

“Can’t do nothing ’cept go back to town and get a new wheel.” 

“Are you going back to town and leave me here!” 

“Well, I reckon that’s all I kin do. Fll ride one of the old horses back. 
It’ll likely take an hour or two, but you'll be all right.” 

The driver unhitched the horses and tied three of them to the stage. 
Taking the harness off from the fourth, he mounted it and rode away 
without further words to his passenger. She watched him until his form 
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gradually faded away in the darkness. While standing, she found the Oc¬ 
tober wind very cold, so began to walk along the road. After walking 
for some time, she discovered a light flickering in the distance. Thinking 
it could not be far, she turned her steps toward it. Gradually the air grew 
colder and became filled with fine sleet. The wind grew stronger until it 
was blowing a gale. The teacher, nc longer able to see the light, became 
bewildered and .sat down. 

Soon above the howling of the wind she heard someone whistling. As 
the sound came nearer, she could hear a horse walking on the frozen 
ground. She sprang to her feet and was startled to hear, “Whoa Darkle, 
my boy—must be something there when you get so scared. I’ll just get 
off and see what it is.” 

The form advanced toward her in the dark, and, trembling with feai 
and cold, she spoke. “Pardon me, sir, for causing you any trouble. I am 
the teacher that has come to teach the Big Creek school, and on the way 
over the stage broke down. The diiver had to go back to town and leave 
me alone, so I decided to walk to a light I saw, and got lost in this 
storm.” 

“It’s no trouble at all to help anybody that’s lost. You can ride my 
horse and I’ll walk home. It’s only about a mile. You can stay at our 
place till morning and then we’ll take you over to Big Creek.” 

“It’s very kind of you to offer me shelter, but couldn’t you tell me 
some wav to reach Big Creek tonight? I have to begin school in the 
morning.” 

“Now don’t you worry about gettin’ over there tonight. It’s too stormy 
to let you start out before morning. One day more won’t make any differ¬ 
ence in that school. The kids will think it’s great to stay out another 
day.” 

“Yes, I know, but I promised to be there to open school on the tenth 
of October, and I don’t like to break my promise.” 

“There’s Ma in the door now, watching for me. Hello, Ma. I found a 
schoolma’am that was lost out herein the sage-brush. Got a good fire 
and something hot? It’s powerful cold out tonight.” 

The young man lifted the teacher off the horse, and as she stepped into 
the light that shone from the lamp in the window, the old lady rushed out 
and put her motherly arms around the trembling little figure. She led her 
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into the warm, cozy kitchen and gave her a chair near the stove, where the 
tea kettle was humming a merry tune and the air was filled with a delic¬ 
ious odor from the supper that was cooking. 

You poor honey, you re jist about friz, hem me rub your hands. Jist 
see how blue they are! How did ye come to git lost? Did ye start to go 
some place alone?” 

Aftei the teacher had related her story to the old lady, she was given a 
cup of steaming tea, which she began to sip slowly. Suddenly the door 
opened and a gust of cold, wintry wind entered, followed by the young 
man. 

“Well, Ma, what do you think of my find? Pretty good day’s work, 
eh ?” 

"For goodness’ sake, George, don’t stop to talk now. Wash yourself for 
supper. Don’t you see the poor girl i,s ’most starved ?” 

Soon they were all seated about the little table chatting merrily, the 
teacher finding it almost impossible to keep her eyes off the big, bluff, but 
handsome young Westerner as he sat opposite her at the table. 

“Pardon me, but may I ask what your last name is?” 

“Sure thing, my name’s George Burton. Now tell us yours.” 

“Mine is Margaret Burns.” 

“Ye must have come from way back east some place, fer I never heard 
of anybody by that name around here anywhere,” put in Mrs. Burton, as 
she arose to clear away the supper dishes. 

I came from Chicago. It’s quite a long way to come to teach school, 
but my family urged me to come west, as they thought it would be good 
for me.” 

"Gee Whiz! Just think of it, Ma, living in Chicago all yer life, then 
cornin’ out here and havin’ to put in a winter at old Arnold’s! Gee, but 
that’s pretty tough, let me tell you. Well, guess I got to feed my horses,” 
and the door closed with a bang behind George’s figure, as he went out in¬ 
to the darkness. 

“Now Honey, you can sleep in that room right there. I’ll call you early 
in the morning so George can take you over to Big Creek before school 
time, so long’s you think you got to be there.” 
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Before Miss Burns realized it was morning, she heard a loud knock on 
her door, announcing that it was time to get up. Breakfast was soon over 

and she was started on her way to Arnold’s. 

^ ^ 

The first day of June had come. Regretfully Miss Burns closed her desk. 
Although the ranches were far apart, each week had brought its evenings 
of amusement. They had often gone sleigh-riding, played games, or danc¬ 
ed. Altogether the year had passed too quickly. During the year Dark- 
ie had not failed to learn the road to the Big Creek school. Horse and 
rider had come under the influence of the pretty school schoolma'am, and 
Darkie had come to expect his lump of sugar. 

The closing exercises of the school were over, and as she sat musing, 
she heard the clatter of Darkie’s hoofs approaching. The door was slowly 
pushed open. 

“I thought I would find you here. So this is the last day of school, and 
tomorrow you are going to leave for Chicago. 

“Yes, I leave tomorrow, and I certainly hate to go. I have had such a 
good time since I have been here.” 

“We hate to have you go, too. It's agoin’ to be awful lonesome here 
after you leave. Don’t you think you would like to a—um—or—oh well, 
stay here with me the rest of your life ? 

The little teacher blushed and hesitated. Then she moved slowly toward 
the door. “Oh George, please let me wait a little,” she breathed. “It 
means so much/’ 

George untied their horses and led them up to the steps. Then they 
mounted, and went side by side down the road to Arnold s, as they had 
done many times before. They were both silent until they turned into the 
lane that led up to the house. Then Miss Burns broke the silence. f 
have decided to stay with you, George.” 

vSo by George she stayed. 

LETITIA C. DANIELS, ’15. 
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T the gray end of the afternoon fifteen companies went 
through Salinas on their wav to the summer camp, and it 
was here that Scrap joined them. 

He did not tag at the heels of the following crowd, nor 
join the other dogs, but marched in front of the tall first 
Lieutenant of Company A. The Lieutenant was so fresh that his shoulder 
straps hurt him. He failed to see Scrap until, in quickening step, he 
stumbled over him and nearly measured his length. He aimed a kick and 
sent Scrap flying surprised, but not vindictive, to the side lines. Scrap, 
with scratched ear pricked, passed the regiment in review. When old 
Carey, Sergeant on the flank, passed by, he made a dart and fell in abreast 
of Company K. Carey looked back with a threat that sent Scrap tumb- 
ing head over heels. The Sergeant was satisfied that the dog was gone, but 
when camp was pitched he found himself confronted by a poor, disreput¬ 
able yellow cur. 

Ain t ye scared of nothin, ye little scrap?’ he said. Scrap, answering 
the first name he had ever known, barked shrilly. 

That night he went to sleep curled up in Carey’s cartridge belt, but in 
the morning the Sergeant missed him. He found the stray in Company B 
street, leaping for bones amidst the loud applause of the habitants. After 
a lot of wrangling over ownership, Carey was forced to say that Scrap be¬ 
longed to the whole regiment. There was no spot too secure or too sacred 
for Scrap to penetrate. Hie deposited dead rats in the Colonel’s shoes and 
slept in the Major’s hat box. One day the Colonel entered his quarters to 
find the yellow dog, fresh from the surf, reposing on his overcoat. Scrap 
fled with a sharp yell as a boot-tree caught him just above the tail. His 
exit did not fail to attract attention in the company’s street. The men 
were uneasy and at- supper their premonitions were fulfilled by an an¬ 
nouncement that read: 

“ALL DOGS FOUND IN 
CAMP WITHOUT COL¬ 
LARS WILL BE SHOT.” 

COMMANDING OFFICER. 
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Now there were but two dogs in camp, and the Colonel’s wore a collar. 
The regiment heard the order with consternation. “That’ll fix it, said 
the Colonel, comfortably. 

“Suppose some one gets a collar, ’ suggested the Major, with a hint of 
hopefulness in his voice. 

“I know my regiment; there isn’t money enough in it three days before 
pay day to buy a collar button,” said the Colonel. 

Immediately after dinner there was a council of war in Carey’s tent. 
All next day Scrap was conspicuous in every quarter of the camp, but at 
supper time he was missed by the tall lieutenant of Company A. Next, 
morning the sentries, who had been very vigilant, reported that no man 
had left the camp that night, though a man on beat four must have failed 
in an extraordinary way to see a private crossing his line six feet in front 
of him. Next day the sight of twelve companies moving across the green 
field, with the step of one. filled the Colonel with pride. The regiment went 
to parade rest, and the band went past them to the reviewing stand. As it 
wheeled into place, the Colonel, who had been speaking to the Adjutant, bit 
his sentence in the middle and glared at something that moved, glittering 
at the heels of the drum major. The Colonel turned red. He coughed vio¬ 
lently as he addressed the Adjutant. 

“Have that dog brought here.” 

The Adjutant, biting his lip, motioned Carey to fall out. Tough old Carey 
tucked Scrap, struggling and glittering like a hardware shop, under his 
arm and saluted his Commander, while the review waited. 

“Sergeant, how many collars has that dog got on?” 

“Thirteen, sor,” said Carey. 

“‘What for?" said the Colonel severely. 

“Wan for each company, sor, and wan for the band. 

E. LINOBERG, ’i 4 . 








OHirla’ AtliU'tira 


THLETICS and open air sports have been taken up very 
extensively for girls the past few years, not as a pastime, 
but as an exercise necessary for proper physical develop¬ 
ment. The life of the school girl, for the greater part, is 
spent indoors. Practically the whole day is devoted to the 
school room, and duties at home are naturally in the house. Close confine¬ 
ment of this sort during the growing years is detrimental to the health. 
Statistics show that girls are more affected by long years of schooling 
than are boys. This is due in great part, to the fact that they do not have 
the advantages of recreation that boys do. 

Athletics for girls in the Petaluma High School consists mainly of Bas¬ 
ket Ball. It is a healthful exercise, but very strenuous, and one in which 
but a comparative few can participate on account of its character and rules. 
The game demands strong, active girls, thus barring the weaker ones to 
whom the exercise is more essential. Considering personal inclination, 
many gills do not care for Basket Ball, but would take up some other ex¬ 
ercise if they could. 

Modern high schools are furnished with gymnasiums fully equipped with 
apparatus for physical culture. Here the individual is offered a choice of 
exercise to her liking or physical ability. Proper interest must be shown 
by the faculty for the students to respond. Girls as a rule, on account of 
natural diffidence, leave athletics to boys, but in hundreds of schools and 
colleges, especially in private institutions, a certain amount of gymnasium 
work is demanded. It is realized that girls, as well as boys, require athletic 
training and development. 

Interest and equipment for athletic work are sadly lacking in Petalu¬ 
ma High School. During the terms of 1909-10-ri Basket Ball, which is 
the girls only form of athletics, died out altogether. Mismanagement and 

lack of interest combined to break up the true spirit of the game_the 

spmt of clean competition and wholesome enjoyment of the recreation. In 
the fall term of 1911 and spring of 1912, interest was again manifested and 
encouraged by certain members of the faculty. Once again Basket Ball 
was established in the school. But how long can it last? Up to this year 
diere has been no established court for practice. Owing to the untiring 
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persistence and ceaseless energy of Mr. Young, a member of the High 
School faculty, an outdoor court has been completed. But owing to wet 
weather during the Basket Ball season an outdoor court is inadequate. 

What the high school needs and has needed for years is a gymnasium. 
The time will come when the pupils can no longer be crowded into the 
present building and the erection of a new one can not be avoided. Then 
the students will enjoy the improvements that go with modern high school 
buildings. Meanwhile, let us make the most of our present facilities and 
promote girls’ athletics to the greatest extent possible, not only raising 
the standard of the school in athletics, but gaining for ourselves valuable 
physical training. 

SIDNA HELMAN, T3. 
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iRoljttt ijonii anil AUin-a-iab 

In the bold days of chivalry, 

There dwelt in the forest of Sherwood, 

Where the blithe birds sang so merrily, 

The merry men of Robin Hood. 

One day as Robin Hood did stand, 

Under a tree so green, 

There passed along a gay young man, 

Whose wedding would soon be seen. 

The very next day bold Robin Hood, 

Stood under the very same tree, 

When came the same young man so good. 

With many a tear in his e’e. 

Then out from the green wood Robin stepped, 

And to the youth spoke he, 

“Now my young man so good,” he said, 

“What gold ha’e ye for me?” 

“I ha’e nae thing, but a good gold ring, 

Which I ha’e kept years seven. 

For my dear bride at our glad wedding, 

But she to another is gi’en.” 

“Your name, your name, ye ha’e nae told.” 

“My name is Allin-a-Dale.” 

“What will ye gi’e in fee or gold, 

If I your bride reclaim?” 

“I ha’e nae gold to gi’e,” he said, 

“But T your man will be.” 

“Then e’er night come your bride you’ll win, 

If ye will follow me.” 

Like a harper then to the church he went. 

The bride and groom to see; 

The groom was rich, but old and bent; 

The bride had tears in her e’e. 

‘This is no match,” said Robin Hood, 

A.s a blast on his horn he blew; 

Straightway four and twenty stood, 

With Allin-a-Dale so true. 

“Now whom do you choose?” said Robin Hood. 

“Oh! Allin-a-Dale,” .she did say, 

And so they were married then and there, 

And returned to the forest so gay. 

BETH THOM, ’15. 
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A Nigljt at 


IE crackling fire on the hearth hissed as rain drops now 
and then found their way down the old brick chimney. 
The windows rattled and the ocean spray dashed against 
them, running down in tiny rivulets. Jim sat in his old arm 
chair, gazing dreamily into the fire, thinking perhaps of 
his youthful adventures at sea. 

Rising slowly, he stepped to the door. The sky was black and streaks of 
lightning flashed continually between the clouds; peals of thunder were 
heard above the roar of the ocean, and the lamp on the table almost flick¬ 
ered out in the rising wind. The waves dashed with increasing fury against 
the rocks and the life-saving station, but some minutes had passed before 
Jim was conscious of the fact that he was thoroughly drenched, and shud¬ 
dering, he stepped inside, drawing the door shut. 

Hark! what was that? Was it the wind or the waves? Jim opened the 
door. Again it came—a low moan from over the sea. Again he heard it, 
a cry of distress, a ship in the storm. No time could be lost; going to the 
couch where Jack, his life-long companion lay sleeping, he aroused him 
with a word, and while Jack was putting on his oilskins, Jim prepared the 
lifeboat for the journey. Soon both were seated and Jim quickly pushed 
the boat down the slide into the water. 

Again came the cry of distress, which they could now distinguish clear¬ 
ly from the eastward; a low wail which died away into the dull roar of the 
breakers. They bent to the oars and the boat leaped over the crests of the 
approaching waves. The ocean was dark and forbidding on every side, 
but the lightning occasionally served to guide their course toward the 
unfortunate ship. A light flashed over the waves, accompanied by the call 
for help, and the two men saw before them a fishing schooner partly sub¬ 
merged. The waves were beating with terrific force against its battered 
side? and, clinging desperately to the rail, were the crew. The ship was be¬ 
ing beaten mercilessly against the jagged rocks. Could rescue reach them 
in time? It seemed as if the ship would hold together no longer. 

In the flash of light the crew saw the rescuers; hope rose in their hearts, 
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but at each unsuccessful attempt of the lifeboat their hope sank. Louder 
the waves roared and higher they dashed over the doomed vessel. Above 
the din of the storm could be heard the creaking of timbers. The two men 
redoubled their efforts and as the waves receded, reached the side of the 
schooner. Soon all but the captain were lowered into the lifeboat, and 
rowing toward the shore. 

The crew turned for a last look at the sinking vessel, and beheld their 
captam .standing at the bow, facing an inevitable death in the only home 
he had known since he had left the little cottage of his mother to seek the 
life of a sailor. He turned toward the help he had refused, as fearless as the 
waves which would soon close over and around him. The schooner gave 
a lurch into the waves, which moaned mournfully as the vessel sank for¬ 
ever into the blackness of the swirling water. Awed by this dreadful scene, 
those in the lifeboat pursued in silence their journey toward the shore. 

Hours had passed and the storm was dying down with the approach of 
morning. A light appeared in the east and the sun rose slowly above the 

gray waters, shedding bright golden rays across the scene of the night’s 
devastation. 

HELEN MOTT, ’14. 






A §0ultymt fijmtar Party 


^EM chilluns is comin; sho nuf, Miss Melissa, ’cause here 
done come de carriage,” said old Aunt Dinah as she ap- 
33 Wn peared, very much excited, at the door of her mistress 
ilstS room. 

^ n (i her excitement was not altogether unnatural, foi h 

hid been some time since Miss Melissa Perkins had entertained company 
for two whole weeks. It is very unlikely that she would have done so this 
time under ordinary circumstances. But do not judge Miss Melissa too 
harshly. Although still a “Miss,” she had long ago left her girlhood be¬ 
hind her. She was the elder daughter of an old Virginia family and had re¬ 
ceived the training considered befitting a girl of her position. Modesty 
had alwavs been her most prominent characteristic. The lapse of years 
tended to make the ideas of her girlhood even more pronounced and she 
grew to consider noisiness a form of vulgarity only permissable in the 
negro quarters. In spite of her peculiarities, Melissa was kind-hearted. 
Her parents died years before, leaving to her, as her share of their for¬ 
tune, the large plantation, which had always been her home. There were 
many negroes still on the place, who lived contentedly in the little cabins 
once occupied by slaves. These darkies were free to go away if they wish¬ 
ed to, but they loved the plantation and their old master s daughter, and 
besides they could not hope to find more favorable conditions. They were 
treated kindly, worked undriven and their needs were generously supplied 
in return. Miss Melissa realized very little profit from the place, but that 
was not her object. She was not a business woman, and never womed 
about things except in case of sickness down in the quarters. Some of the 
negroes worked in and around the house, and thus Melissa lived contented¬ 
ly and quietly with her servants. Among these was old Aunt Dinah, who 
was cook and general manager of the house. 

Melissa had a sister, who was married and lived in Washington, D. C. 
This sister and her husband were traveling abroad at the time of my story 
and their two children were coming to spend the Christmas vacation with 
their aunt. Jack, the older of the two, was a student at Harvard, and 
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Eleanor, his sister, attended a boarding school. It was their arrival which 
Aunt Dinah so excitedly announced. 

“How you did frighten me, Aunt Dinah,” said Melissa, as she picked 
up her ball of yarn. “Pray don’t allow yourself to become so enthused.” 

Calmly she walked down the hall and out on the large stone porch. The 
carriage drove up, but had scarcely stopped before Eleanor, a lively mite 
about seventeen, with heavy braids of golden-yellow hair, bounded up the 
steps, and throwing both arms about her aunt, gave her a hearty hug and 
kiss. This was a great surprise to Melissa, who considered it more lady¬ 
like to meekly press a kiss upon the forehead. v She was positively astound ¬ 
ed when Jack, a strong athletic fellow, almost lifted her from the floor. 
And then after the greetings Jack insisted on helping the darky carry in 
their things, and Eleanor laughingly declared that she did not need a maid 
to dress her for dinner. 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Melissa to herself, with more emphasis than 
she had ever used before. “Did anyone ever see such ill-trained children! 
What a pity for such a lovely boy and girl to be brought up so. There they 
come now, running down stairs. It’s positively indecent.” 

Eleanor flung herself down on a footstool by her aunt, while Jack loung¬ 
ed comfortably in a large chair opposite. 

“Oh, Aunt Millie,” exclaimed Eleanor, “your home is just simply great! 
Such beautiful big halls, and rooms, and such tiny steps, and for the love 
of mi—. I mean, for goodness sake, how many bedrooms are there up¬ 
stairs? I found seven, not counting my own!” 

“And, by Jove, you’ve the swellesthorses I’ve seen outside the races!” 
said Jack. 

Just then dinner was announced; and Melissa was further shocked by 
the hugeness of Jack s appetite, and even Eleanor unhesitatingly passed 
her plate for the second helping. During the evening Melissa was kept in 
constant amazement by the doings and sayings of her young relatives. As 
the hall clock struck nine, Eleanor vawningly announced her intention of 
going to bed, even if it were ridiculously early. 

Same here, said Jack, “haven’t had a respectable snooze for ages. Me 
for the feathers.” 

“Well I should say it was nigh onto late bedtime, anyway,” declared 
Melissa, hotly. 

After bidding their aunt good-night. Jack and Eleanor walked upstairs 
together. 

“Gee, Jack, she’s worse than Miss Walker at school.” 
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“Well, I guess,” Jack replied, “and say—I got telegrams from Harry 
and his sister Grace, and the others we invited here. They’re all comin 
and some will arrive tomorrow.’ 

“That’s great!” exclaimed Eleanor, “but you haven’t said a thing to Aunt 
Melissa about it. Oh, Dick, she’s so queer.” 

“Well,” laughed Jack, “maybe it is queerness. Ma wrote and told me 
about her, and asked me to try and subdue myself while here; but that 
wouldn't be any fun. We’re going to civilize our Aunt Melissa.” 

“But how, Jack, how?” 

“Why, just havin’ all the fun we want. You see, I’ve invited Harry’s 
bachelor’uncle, James Harper. He’s a trifle old, of course, and I think will 
have some influence over Aunt Melissa. Say, this will be the Christmas 
of our lives! With those six girls and boys and Aunt Melissa and Uncle 
Tames, we’ll have some house party. 

“Well I guess yes,” said Eleanor, with a savage little twinkle in her 
eyes, “especially when Grace is one of those six girls. 

“Don’t talk, kiddo; I guess you’re just about as much interested in one 
certain Harry.” 

“Good night,” said Eleanor, with a double meaning, and was soon laugh¬ 
ing behind her own door. 

Jack laughed, then thrusting his hands into his pockets, strolled on to 
his room, whistling a school song. 

The next morning at breakfast he casually told his aunt of the additional 
company which would arrive in a few hours. 

“You see, Aunt Melissa, I knew yui wouldn’t care. They are such per¬ 
fectly splendid fellows, every one of them, and then I was so terribly busy 
with my finals that I couldn’t find time to write and ask you about it. You¬ 
’ve plenty of room, and I know you’ll enjoy seeing the old place a scene 
of real Christmas again.” 

“And. Aunt Melissa, you’ll just love every one of the girls, too, especial¬ 
ly Grace (rolling her eyes toward Jack). She s a perfect darling with dim¬ 
ples and black curls.” 

“Why, how you children do shock me, sure enough,” said Aunt Melissa, 
in amazement. “The very idea of all those young men and women com¬ 
ing here unchaperoned. It’s ridiculous. And I don’t know a single one 
of them. Why, it’s absurd.” 

“They’re not to be unchaperoned, Aunt Melissa. Grace’s' uncle, Mr. 
James Harper, of Washington, is coming to bring them. He is a most 
perfect gentleman, and I think answers very well for a chaperone,” said 
Jack. 
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“A MAN! 0.h horrors! Do you mean that you children have invited a 
man I do not know to my house? What on earth shall I do?” 

Jack was rather surprised at the turn things had taken . Was it possible 
that Aunt Melissa saw no pleasure in the possibility of meeting an affinity? 
It was up to him to fix things some way. He assumed a somewhat offend¬ 
ed air, and said: “I don’t suppose the gentleman will stay more than a 
few hours, for lie has business in the southern part of the state. Surely, 
Aunt Melissa, you won’t tear down the reputation this house has always 
had for hospitality.” 


“Well, r presume I shall have to stand it,” she replied, “but if I’d known 
it before 1 should never, never have consented to this sort of thing'.” 

“I know it,” thought Jack, but he 
to himself. 


oas wise enough to keep his thoughts 


Just then Aunt Dinah opened the door and exclaimed, “Dey’s a car- 
liage comin Miss Melissa. We s getcin' mo' company!” 

Jack sprang up and looked out the window. “It’s Harry and Grace and 
Uncle Janies,” he cried, delightedly. 

“My lands!" exclaimed Melissa, fixing her hair. “I’ll just about have 
time to fix up a bit before they get here." This last she said almost uncon¬ 
sciously to herself, as she climbed the stairs with more speed than Tack 
thought possible. 

Tia, la tra la, sang Jack, with a few fancy steps, “what did I tell 
you ?” 

Soon Aunt Melissa came down in her newest morning dress, and her 
best curls. 

"You look awfully nice,” said Eleanor, sweetly, but Melissa only frowned. 

After the formality of introducing the guests to their hostess’ the boys 
and girls went outside to see the place, leaving Aunt Melissa and Uncle 
James chatting freely in the drawing room. 

Doth Jack and Eleanor had been too much interested otherwise on the 
arrival of their guests to notice the blush and drooped lashes of their aunt, 
as Uncle James gallantly kissed her hand. Had Jack seen it, he would 
have exclaimed to himself, “One good big point to start with.” 

During the following day five more girls and five more boys arrived at 
the plantation. Once as Jack and Grace were passing through the hall, 

they overheard a bit of conversation between Uncle James and Aunt Me- 
lissa. 


My! what a noise those children are making over that game they are 
playing,” said she. 

“Yes,” he replied, “they are altogether too noisy. I will speak to Harrv 
when I get an opportunity.” 
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“Oh! you must not do that,” interrupted Melissa, “let them enjoy them¬ 
selves.” 

‘‘They are surely doing that,” said Uncle James, “and Miss Perkins, 1 
wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your hospitality since 

“You do not mean that you are going to leave us!” interrupted Melissa. 

“Yes, this afternoon,” he replied. 

“Why_a—I should like you to stay till after Christmas if you can, 

said Melissa, hesitatingly. 

“I shall remain with sincerest pleasure,” returned Uncle James gallant¬ 
ly. 

“Great!” exclaimed Jack to Grace in undertones, as they proceeded down 
the hall. 

“Say, Tack, I believe they’re in dead earnest, don’t you?” asked Grace. 

“It sure listened that way,” replied Jack, as they entered the room where 
the games were in progress. 

Next morning they decided to have an early ride. Jack and hdeano. 
both urged Melissa to go along, in vain, but when Uncle James requested 
it, she readily assented. Everyone noticed, too, that Uncle James and 
Aunt Melissa" rode always in the rear, and that their horses kept together 
unusually well. 

In this manner things went on for a week. There were rides, croquet 
games, evenings of fun in the drawing room, taffy pulls, launch rides on 
the river, and general merry-making, Melissa’s opposition to which became 
weaker as the days went by. 

At last the day before Christmas arrived. The boys and girls went out 
after holly and evergreens, and by evening the house was decorated in true 
Christmas fashion. ‘ Jack had planned a Christmas Eve dance, and even 
secured musicians for the occasion. He told Aunt Dinah that she was the 
very best cook in the world, and she in turn promised a “spread" at mid¬ 
night, fit for a king’s banquet. 

The evening arrived without Melissa knowing a single thing of the ap¬ 
proaching event. Uncle James, of course, knew. About an hour before 
the dance was to start, Mr. James Harper sent a note to Miss Melissa 
Perkins, “requesting the pleasure of her company to a Christmas Eve Ball, 
in tlieDrawingRoom,” in reply to which Miss Perkins sent a gracious ac¬ 
ceptance. 

By half-past eight the hoys and girls were assembled. Pretty colored 
party dresses, bright lights, red and green decorations and the stately beau¬ 
ty of a colonial mansion—all these together made up an unusually elaboi- 
ate ball room. 
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I here was a loud rustle of silk, and turning, everyone beheld Mr. Har¬ 
per, with Miss' Melissa by his side. Both were dressed in evening cos¬ 
tume, and Grace could not. suppress an exclamation of admiration. Soon 
the opening waltz began, and Uncle James was the first to succeed in 
swinging his partner under the mistletoe. Everyone stopped to see the fun. 

“Don’t, let a good chance like that go by, Uncle James,” said Harry, as 
he saw his uncle hesitate. 

Uncle James drew himself up to his full height, then making a grand 
bow, said: “Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present to vou my bride 
to be.” 

Speechless surprise prevailed throughout the room, and Melissa blush- 
ingly gazed at the floor, Eleanor was the first to come to herself. 

“Three big cheers for Aunt Melissa and Uncle James!” she cried, and 
the response would have done credit to a whole rooting section at one of 
our field meets. 

Now, said Jack to Harry on the side, after congratulations were over, 
“that’s what \ call a double game. There goes the next dance. Where’s 
that mistletoe ?” 

ETHEL HALL, ’13. 














An fExpprmur in Straiten 


(Founded on Fact.) 

HILE completing my musical education in Dresden, the 
following thrilling episode occurred, the details of which 
are indelibly impressed on my mind. 

The Pension, a big building where I was studying, was 
situated on Uuttischu Strasse. The massive doorway gave 
entrance into the big hall which was used as a dining and a common room. 
Doors leading into the other rooms on the ground floor opened out of the 
hall. 

Fraulein Losehand, the principal of the establishment, had just received 
a telegram from her father, an attache of the Mechlinburg Schwerin Court, 
that her mother was dying and that if she wished to see her alive she must 
come at once. Fraulein had hurriedly engaged a new French teacher, 
who was expected that afternoon. She sent for me and asked me if, as my 
room was a big double bedded sitting room, I would mind if the new 

teacher slept with me. I told her I should be very glad. 

The cab which was to convey Fraulein and her luggage to the station 
was already at the door when the bell rang. Upon the door’s being opened, 
there entered one of the strangest women I have ever seen. She was short, 
yet one seemed small in her presence. Her hair, which was light and 
abundant, was arranged in the very latest style and she carried a suitcase. 
The girls, who up to this time, had been talking in excited groups, stop¬ 
ped abruptly and could scarcely take their eyes from the visitor. Frau¬ 
lein hurried out of her rooms, and, seeing the stranger, asked what 
she could do for her. The lady replied that she had come to offer herself 
for the post of French teacher. Fraulein hurried her into the office and in 
about ten minutes reappeared and asked for me. She told me that she had 
engaged her for an indefinite penod—that she had splendid leferences 
and that she would sleep in my room. My first opinion of her was one of 
distrust and so I told Fraulein, but, being reassured hv her, went to see 
that everything was in readiness for the new teacher. Fraulein bid us a 
hasty goodbye and departed. The French teacher went to her room. 

The rest of the day was spent as usual. In the evening I went to the 
theatre with my chum and enjoyed it immensely. We arrived home about 
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half past eleven and, not feeling particularly tired, went to mv chum’s 
room and chatted. We talked about the new teacher and I confided my 
fear to my friend. She tried to cheer me up, but T had worked myself up 
to such a pitch that T was afraid to go to my room. However, T at last 
screwed up my courage and reached my own door. 

On opening the door T thought my room was on fire. A cloud of smoke 
greeted my entrance. I wanted to .scream, but remembered in time that it 
would probably create a panic. Seeing no flames, T went in. A most 
dreadful sight met my eyes. Seated in my armchair, his feet on my foot¬ 
stool, a tankard of ale by his side, not a vestige of hair on his head, and a 
pipe in his mouth from which issued volumes of smoke, sat what I at first 
took for a man. I was preparing to beat a hasty retreat, when the person 
remarked: “Come in, my dear! Come in! I’m the new French teacher 
Shut the door and come in!” 

T obeyed in fear and trembling, but took the chair nearest the door. 
Madame then explained to me, binding me to absolute secrecy. She said 
that she was one of the murderers of Sir Frederick Cavendish; that her 
husband was in prison in Siberia, and that she was obliged to go about in 
disguise because the police of many countries were searching for her. She 
then showed me her disguise box. She had some of the mlost wonderful 
disguises imaginable. I listened to her, dumb with horror, and when at 
last T crept to bed, I was not particularly gratified to see Madame place a 
loaded revolver under her pillow. 

I woke early the next morning and was in time to see Madam "dress.” 
First from the disguise box she took a pencil with which she blackened 
her eyebrows. Then her lips and cheeks were touched up with rouge. Last¬ 
ly the wonderful false hair was fixed on. She then spoke to me and I got 
up. That was the first and last time I slept with her, for the next night I 
made up my bed in a friend’s room. 

A few days later, after returning from a skating on the Carola See, I 
found that the police had come and taken Madame. She was expelled 
from Dresden and the country. She was one of the most brilliant women 
I have ever met. She could converse in seven different languages, and 
had her energies been turned in a different direction, I have no doubt but 
that she would have made a mark for herself in the world’s history. 

GLADYS CORRY, ’15 





















Ntgljt 


Soul of the Night, in mystic Silence veiled, 

What yearnings to my slumbering heart thou bring’st! 

Beneath thy .spell so soft, so subtly sweet, 

I hear, of ages long a-gone, the call. 

My soul gropes blindly forth to know thy secret old; 

Life is so strange, so baffling, so unreal! 

Tn thy embrace, O Night, I rest .secure,— 

But Daylight comes, and Dreams will fade and fall! 

The Stars, now pausing in their silent march. 

Look down from velvet depths and whisper low: 

“Ah, child, why would’st thou know what He in wisdom hides? 

Be patient, wait, as thus in world-old Silence, we.” 

I hear a night-bird’s song, in promise thrilling sweet; 

A perfumed zephyr breathes against my burning brow; 

Feeling the world, beneath thy spell, in holy stillness wrapped, 

My soul is in some measure satisfied,—I'll wait,—and trust in Thee. 


G. G. M. 




HE moon shone down on the little lake in the forest and 
all was still save the soft lapping of the water and the 
wind whispering in the trees, A man , white and wan in 
the moonlight, sat crouched against a tree at the foot of 
a small cliff. His clothes were torn, his face and arms 



were scratched and bleeding and one leg lay broken and useless. Fear 
stood in his eyes. At the faintest sound he shuddered and looked wildly 
about him, as though seeking a place to hide. In both hands he clutched 
a bag which he held jealously to him. 
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A sound broke the stillness. He started up, but sank back in an agony 
of pain. Again it came, like the trampling of many feet through the un¬ 
derbrush. A vision rose before him; a lonely cabin in the mountains, a 
man lying cold and still across the threshold, and himself, the bag- in his 
hand, stealing quickly away through the trees. He saw the wild run through 
the forest, heard again the cries of the miners as they followed in hot pursuit 
and then the awful fall over the cliff, which had left him mangled and 
helpless on the shore of the lake. 

The sounds grew nearer and more distinct every moment. He had elud¬ 
ed them—but for how long? He knew what it would mean when they 
found him. He would be hanged from the very tree which now sheltered 
him. Miners had no mercy for a thief and a murderer. 

They were thrashing their way through the underbrush close at hand— 
he could hear their voices now. In an agony of terror he looked about 
him. 1 here was only one way—the lake! In horrible pain he dragged 
himself slowly down to the water; the bag lay forgotten beside the tree. 
With a moan he pushed himself forward and the deep, moonlit waters of 
the lake closed over him. 

HELEN OLMSTED, 14. 
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(0m* Nnu #rltnnl 

(?^>CP^v) ^ CllCl n0t ^ ° Ur newhi £ b scbo °l at the spring election, 

ywt ]( but we ne ed not stop thinking about it and talking about 

IV M3 JJ ^t, because it is coming. Educational methods are being 

Changed and improved all the time, just as are business 

—-methods, and, especially in the case of high schools, there 

has been a decided change of plan. No new idea is at once accepted, but 
must stand the test of experience. The broader plan of higher education, 
worked out in the new high school has proven a decided success and has 
supplied a greatly felt need in the educational system, and it is therefore, no 
more than reasonable to expect that the movement will spread until all 
high schools are conducted in accordance with it. 

The new school, whose existence we anticipate, is not merely a fine 
building with plenty of room in it for all and with a more convenient ar- 
rangement than we have at present. It is an institution arranged and con¬ 
ducted on an entirely new plan. Its object is to furnish not only an op- 
poitunity for gaining general knowledge such as will prepare one for fur¬ 
ther specialized training, but also to afford its students the opportunity of 
gaining a working knowledge of the various trades and lines of work 
without any expense to themselves. In Los Angeles, bulletins are fur¬ 
nished, giving information regarding the different courses of study, stating 
definitely how great the demand is for those trained in each particular line 
and also what salary their education will enable them to receive. This il¬ 
lustrates very clearly the practical basis on which the new high school is es¬ 
tablished, as opposed to the purely classical basis of the old one. 

1 he time is rapidly approaching when Petaluma will advance to this 
standaid, as it has advanced in accordance with other progressive move- 
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merits. We need not, therefore, regard the situation as hopeless. The fu¬ 
ture of our school is very bright, and even if these advantages are not 
offered during our own high school days, we can take unselfish pleasure in 
the fortune of those who come later. 


of liBriplto 

From the attitude of some of the students toward the discipline of the 
school, it is evident that there are a number who misunderstand its pur¬ 
pose. There seems to be an idea prevalent that the strict enforcement of 
the rules of the institution is a source of great satisfaction to the members 
of the faculty and a means of obtaining vengeance upon individuals. So 
long as this feeling prevails it is impossible that the true purpose of discip¬ 
line should be accomplished. 

It is, of course, necessary, in the management of an institution compos¬ 
ed of several hundred students, that certain rules should be complied with 
in order that its work may be successfully conducted, and as the sole ob¬ 
ject of its maintenance is that it shall be of benefit to the students, it is evi¬ 
dent that anything which makes its system more perfect is of direct advant¬ 
age to them. 

Discipline is not maintained, however, solely for temporary conven¬ 
ience. There is a deeper purpose in the minds of those who demand it. 
They realize, more fully than is possible for us, what qualities are neces¬ 
sary to success in the business and social circles into which we shall some 
day enter. Their object in correcting our faults and careless habits is not. 
merely to secure order for the time being, but to inculcate in us a regard 
for the rights of others and a respect for authority, qualities which arc 
fundamental in every good citizen. Realizing this, it is no more than just 
that we should show our appreciation of their friendly advice by exhibiting 
a willingness to be corrected and by giving them our earnest cooperation. 

Arktumilr&ptntt 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our thanks to all those 
who have assisted in the production of this volume. We appreciate the 
helpful suggestions and the contributions, as well as the financial support 
of the school as a whole. 
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AssoriatpJi #Utiintt0 

Although yet in its infancy, the Associated vStudent Body, under its new 
officers, has rapidly forged ahead. A meeting was held on May fifteenth 
tor the purpose of nominating officers for the ensuing term. On'the seven¬ 
teenth an election was held, which resulted as follows: 

President, Harry Brown. 

Vice President, Alice Canevascini. 

Secretary, Charlotte Chamberlin. 

Harry Brown soon left school, and Alice Canevascini was advanced to 
le presidency. On August twenty-sixth an election was held and Gene¬ 
vieve Luff was chosen vice president. 

Much credit is due those students who conceived the idea of changing 
the Athletic Association into the Student Body. The Constitution drawn 
up by them has filled the needs of the entire school. This serves in a very 
large measure to unite the school and strengthen its spirit. Now all the 
stuc ents pull together in the sports, and not against each other, as they 
formerly did. 3 

Hie Board of Control is the governing body of the school. It consists 
ot the following students: 

President of the Associated Students, Chairman Board of Control, Alice 
Canevascini. 

Vice President of the Associated Students, Genevieve Luff. 

Secretary of the Associated Students. Charlotte Chamberlin. 

Treasurer of the Associated Students. PL N. Young. 

Faculty Representative, Miss McLaurin. 

Editor of the Enterprise, Frances Brown. 

Manager of the Enterprise, Tack Cline. 

Managers of the various activities: 

Baseball. Parker Hall. 

Boy s Basket Ball, Harold Peck. 

Girls Basket Ball, Clara M'eeks. 

Track, Ray Skilling. 

During the term much business was transacted and among other things, 
two sets of hurdles were purchased for the track, a basket ball for the boys,' 
and money was furnished for the expenses of the track team to two field 
meets. 
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1913 

President, Harold Peck. 

Vice President. Alice Canevascini. 

Sec. & Treas., Genevieve Luff. 

The class of ’13 is one of the largest in the school They take a leading 
part in the school activities. The officers of the Student Body, and the ed¬ 
itor and the manager of the Enterprise are members of this class. It was 
very influential in selecting a permanent school pin. This is a thing that 
has been needed for years, but it took a progressive class to establish it. 

1914 

President, Dick Brown. 

Vice President, Parker Hall. 

Sec. and Treas., Benson WIialley. 

The J unior class organized for the year on August 8th. Officers were 
elected and the question of dues was settled. Plans were formulated foi the 
Senior reception. This class figured prominently in Track. They won 
the Inter-class, and showed up in the big meets. 

1315 

President, Beth Thom. 

Vice President, Herbert Cochrane. 

Sec. and Treas., Letitia Daniels. 

On August fifth a meeting was called by the class of 15 and officeis 
were elected. The class dues were fixed at ten cents. 

They have given many pie and candy sales this term to increase then- 
treasury fund. They intend to make the Freshman reception a very elab¬ 
orate affair this year. 


lain 

President,, Clifford Stice. 

Vice President, Ivan Liddle. 

Sec. and Treas., Bessie Gallagher. 

The Freshman class this term is one of the largest that has ever entered 
Petaluma High. Thev were organized and initiated by the Juniors and 
Seniors on August ninth. Although only Freshmen, they exhibit much 
school spirit and support school activities very well. 
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®rark 


CHOOL had no sooner opened in August than everyone 
began to talk about fall track. Ray Skilling had been 
elected manager for the year and Dick Brown captain. The 
mile course at Kenilworth Park was soon obtained to 
train on and a large number of boys appeared in suits the 
first night. As it was learned that the meet of the S. N. S. C. A. L. 
would be held at Cloverdale on October 19th, and that of the N. W. S. L. 
A. A. L. at Santa Rosa on October 26th, the boys set out in earnest to 
prepare for these competitions. 

On October 4th and 5th an interclass field meet was held, in which 
everyone could enter as many events as he wished. Two new sets of hurd¬ 
les were made for the meet and great interest was shown by the school and 
by the members of the faculty. The meet was won by the Junior class with a 
score of fifty-seven points. The Sophomores were a close second with 54 
points and the Freshman class made 10 points. The Senior class was not 
represented. 

Shortly after this another interclass meet was held. There was much 
more competition in this event than on the first occasion, because the 
meet served as a tryout for the team. The Sophomores won the meet 
with 59 points. The Juniors came second with 48 points and the Fresh¬ 
men third with 7 points. 

A few days later the team for the meet at Cloverdale was selected as 
follows: Hatton, McKinney, Oxender, Smith, Tonningsen, Ward, Skilling, 
Dykes, Sexton, Stice and Brown. 

On the morning of the 19th, the team, with two members of the facul¬ 
ty and a few rooters, left on a special train for Cloverdale. The boys on 
the team were all small and inexperienced, but nevertheless, they suc¬ 
ceeded in winning fourth place in the meet with 29 points, a record of 
which they were not ashamed. Oxender, a low Sophomore, won the pole 
vault at 10 feet 5 inches. He attracted much attention by his size com¬ 
pared with his opponents and by his peculiar form in going over the bar. 
Dykes proved himself the best high jumper on the field by clearing the 
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bar at 5 feet 7 3~4 inches. He, too, was the smallest in his event and was 
jumping against old timers. Skilling ran second in both the mile and the 
440 yard dash, and ran a great race in each case. Stice. the only Fresh¬ 
man on the team, took third place in the 880 yard dash and McKinney 
took third place in the high hurdles. Brown won the 880 yard dash in 
good time, while the relay team pulled third. Those who did not make 
points ran their races well and were game to the finish. 

A week later the same team, with a large crowd of rooters, journeyed 
to Santa Rosa on a special car to attend the second big meet. Owing to 
the wet weather and the condition of the track, the meet was not very en¬ 
joyable. Our team did not make quite as many points a.s in the Cloverdale 
meet, for the reason that they were competing - with older and more exper¬ 
ienced athletes. 

Skilling, the star of the day for Petaluma, won the mile run in great 
time. He judged his race perfectly and did good head work all the way 
through. Dykes took second in the high jump, clearing the bar at 5 feet 
^ 3"4 inches. McKinney ran third in the high hurdles and Oxender tied 
for third in the pole vault, clearing the bar at 10 feet 1 inch. Brown ran 
fourth in the 880 yard dash, adding another point to the list. 

The boys have done splendid work this season, considering their small 
size and lack of experience, and if they continue to train faithfully, should 
be able to win high honors next year. 


d>trla’ laakrt iall 


Greater interest is being shown in girls’ basket ball this season than last 
and a successful year is expected. The girls, under the instruction of Miss 
McLaurin, a member of the faculty, are practicing diligently and several 
games are to be played before the Christmas vacation. Sidna Helman 
captains the team this year and Clara Meeks has been elected manager. A 
word of credit should be given to the members of the second team, who 
are in every way giving their aid to the first. The first team, as it is now 
chosen, is as follows: 

Forwards—Marjorie Barber, Bessie Skilling. 

Guards—Sidna Helman, Clara Meeks. 

Center—Ruth Stavner. 

Side Centers—Martha Wessels, Marjorie Gossage. 
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N August 5th more than two hundred boys and girls were 
seen wending their Way up the hill to begin a new year 
at the Petaluma High School. Arriving at the school, 
they were greatly disappointed to find two very dear mem¬ 
bers of the faculty missing, Miss Perkins and Miss Sweed. 
Flitting about the rooms were seen two new teachers, Miss Alice Polland, 
with various Latin books under her arms, and Miss Clara McLaurin, with 
histories and first year English books. These new teachers have already 
made us their friends, and we feel happy to have them with us, even while 
we regret the loss of our former faculty members. 

At the beginning of the term, a school orchestra was formed by a num¬ 
ber of the boys. A great deal of enthusiasm was shown, and the boys prac¬ 
ticed diligently. 

On the evening of August 30th, the Student Body gave a dance at 
Guild Flail for the purpose of raising money for the school paper. Dancing 
was enjoyed until the midnight hour to music furnished by the school or¬ 
chestra. Although the amount of money was not made which should have 
been, everyone present had a most delightful time and the clock struck 
twelve all too soon. 

On October 17th, the pupils were greatly pleased by a visit from their 
old time friend and teacher, Miss Helen Perkins. She spent the day at the 
school, visiting among the different classes, being particularly interested in 
the English work. 

Every other Friday afternoon the pupils gather in the Assembly Hall, 
where very pleasing and interesting programs are rendered. Those who 
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are on the committee for the Senior-Sophomore programs are: Marion 
Orr, Kathryn Dray and Gladys Corry; while those on the Junior-Fresh¬ 
man committee are: Clara Meeks, Hebe Dykes and Dorothea Bolz. The 
following excellent programs Were rendered during the fall term: 

August. 30th. 


Piano Solo . Theodore Schoeningh 

Reading .. Miss Prutzman 

Piano Solo . I^ena Brown 

Vocal Solo . Ethel Hall 

Piano Solo . Dorothea Bolz 


Piano Solo 
Reading . 
Vocal Solo 
Recitation 


September 27th. 


Lillian Andrews 

. Mr. Way 

. Bernice Smith 
. . Mis-s Polland 


October nth. 


Mandolin Solo . Sidney Neall 

Recitation . Kathryn Dray 

^ ocai ^ uet . Misses Robertson and Polland 

On November 22nd, instead of the regular program, Mr. Lippitt very 
kindly gave a talk on Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata and afterwards ren¬ 
dered it beautifully on the piano. Tie also played another selection for the 


students and they appreciated his kindness very much. 

On October 17th, the pupils gathered in the Assembly Hall for a rally. 
Lnder the leadership of Randolph Christie, the yell leader, many speeches 
and yells were given. Some new yells were learned and the school spirit 
was again revived. The boys on the track team all agreed “to do the best 
they could” at the S. N. S. C. A. L. meet the next day. 

A week later, another rally was held to cheer the boys on for the N. W. 
S. L. A. A. L. meet. 

On November 15th, at Guild Hall, the Student Body presented the 
three-act. farce, called “Tommy’s Wife.” Miss Mabel Sweed kindly gave 
up her time to coach the play and the success of the performance was 
largely due to her efforts. The farce was unusually well rendered and a 
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large crowd was in attendance, owing to the fine support given by the 
school. After the farce, refreshments were served by a number of the 
girls and dancing was enjoyed until the midnight hour. The following is 
the cast whose members performed their parts so well: 


Thomas Pittman Carothers, artist. Alec Orr 

Rose Carothers, his sister . Frances Brown 

Dick Grannis, in love with Rose. Randolph Christie 

Patty Campbell, student of dramatic school .Helen Olmsted 

Mrs. De Yorburgh Smith, wealthy society woman .Sidna Helman 

Sylvia, her daughter.Charlotte Chamberlin 

Edith, a friend of Rose . Elzada Gross 

Pierre. Le Bouton, French fencing master .Everett Linoberg 


A week after the presentation of “Tommy’s Wife,” Miss Sweed delight¬ 
fully entertained the members of the cast at her home. A most enjoyable 
evening was spent in talking over the farce and in going through parts of 
it. Dainty refreshments were served, and at a late hour the guests depart¬ 
ed, feeling that the play had been a very pleasant experience for them¬ 
selves, as well as a benefit to the school. 
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THE ECHO, Santa Rosa. 

The Echo of Santa Rosa is one of the best papers we receive. We wish 
to commend you for the neat way in which your class pictures are arrang¬ 
ed. # Tour original drawings are good, especially the pencil sketches illus¬ 
trating The Hermit s *1 rail. The cut of the trophies you have received 
is especially interesting to those who take part in athletic events. 

THE ADVANCE, Areata. 

You have some beautiful local scenes in your paper, Advance. You have 
a good full athletic section and we are glad to see that it includes a ten¬ 
nis team. 

ALHAMBRA, Alhambra. 

Your calendar is interesting, as is your entire literary department. You 
seem to have good times in Alhambra. 

PURPLE AND GOLD, Ukiah. 

The tail pieces in your paper are very good, Purple and Gold. We would 
also commend you on the large amount of space you give to the Alumni, 
for this feature is neglected in many schools. 

THE SEARCHLIGHT, San Rafael. 

\ou have a very interesting paper, with a good literarv department. In 
appearance, it is somewhat marred by the advertisement on the back 
cover. 

MEZCLAH, Armijo Union High, Fairfield. 

Your stoiy Caught in Quicksand ’ is very well told and is interesting. 
Your tail pieces are also well drawn. 

MISSION, Mission High, San Francisco. 

You are good as usual. Mission. The way you have your class pictures 
arranged is very artistic and neat, and your organizations are exceptional¬ 
ly good. The swimming team is also very interesting. 
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EL SOLANO. Santa Paula. 

You are fine. Your literary department is good, especially the account 
of air castles you have built. The drawing “Patronize our Advertisers” is 
very original. 

DELPHIC ECHOES, Dinuba. 

Your paper would be improved if you had a few original drawings. 
Your literary department is splendid and the school orchestra is also a 
good feature. 

BREATH OF OCEAN, Fort Bragg. 

Your cover is very neat, Breath of Ocean. The action pictures of your 
athletics are splendid. We are glad to have with us your former teacher. 
Miss Polland, to whom we see your book is dedicated. 

THE ARGUS, Tulare. 

Tt is a very unique idea to have the baby pictures of your seniors beneath 
those of more recent date. It makes the cuts doubly interesting. Your 
book, as a whole, is very neat and Well arranged. 

THE ILEX, Woodland. 

Your book is a splendid one and a credit to your school. The cover de¬ 
sign is very neat and the various activities show that you are progressive. 
SISKIYOU NUGGET, Etna. 

The tail pieces in your paper, Siskiyou Nugget, are exceptionally good. 
We wish also to express our admiration for the beautiful picture of Mt. 
Shasta in the front of your book. 

GREEN AND GOLD, Tuolumne. 

Your paper is very good indeed, and contains some good jokes. 

YUBA DELTA, Marysville. 

Your paper is very good, Yuba Delta. We always enjoy reading it. Your 
athletic section seems splendidly developed, which speaks well for your 
school. 

THE OAK, Washington Lower High, Berkeley. 

The Oak of Berkeley, is a very good monthly paper. The story of Har¬ 
vard is worthly of .special mention. 

POTPOURRI, Placer County High, Auburn. 

One of the best exchanges we have received this year is Potpourri. The 
photographs of the different departments of your school work are an es¬ 
pecially good feature. 

THE TATTLER, Glenn County High, Willows. 

You have a very neat little paper, with some excellent joshes. 

THE TIGER, California School of Mechanical 1 Arts, San Francisco. 

The Tiger is one of our new exchanges and we welcome it to our desk. 
You have some excellent joshes and the technical department makes 
your book unusually interesting. 

The Visalia and the School Herald, from Visalia and San Jose, respec¬ 
tively, are very good weekly papers, and show the enterprise of the 
schools. 

The Record, Staunton High, Staunton, Va., is the only eastern paper 
which we received and is very interesting. 
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Here’s to the Josh Editor! May he live to be as old as his Jokes. 
This is not a bad first one. It is the first bad one. 


Miss Schluckebier: “John, go to 
the door, open it, step out, then 
come in and return to your seat, 
telling what you do in German.” 

John Gold: “Ich gehe auf der 
Fischbone und ich offne die Tur 
and gehe henhouse.” 

A woodpecker lit on a Freshman’s 
head, 

And settled down to drill, 

He bored away for half a day 
And finally broke his bill.—Ex. 


Miss Prutzman, in vocal music: 
“Now hurry up and get this meas¬ 
ure straightened out and then we'll 
all beat it.” 


Willie (frantically): “Run, mama, 
baby’s eating all the currants off 
the fly paper!”—Ex. 


If Jeff owes Skilling a quarter, 
how much does Walter O. Smith? 


Miss McLaurin: “Jared name 
the five monastic orders existing in 
Europe during the Middle Ages.” 

Jared S.: “The Franciscans, Ar¬ 
gentinians, Dominies, Nasturti¬ 
ums and Maniacs.” 


Our noble Everett washed his 
hands, 

It made them very sore, 

For what he took for ‘H 2 O,’ 
Was H 2 S O 4. 


Sexton: “Have you seen the 
great feat that Zeke Scudder pre¬ 
sents ?” 

Skilling: “You bet. They sure 
are whoppers, aren’t they?” 


Clarence Maggetti: “Hey, Mr. 
Way, w r ant to buy a ticket for 
“Tommy’s Wife?” 

Mr. Way( indignantly): “Indeed 
not, I haven’t bought one for my 
own yet.” 

Skilling: “Do you know that T 
began life as a barefoot boy ? 

Jeff: “Well, I wasn’t born with 
shoes on either.” 


“Good Night!” 

Jeff: “According to Christian 
Science, vou’re never tired—you 
just think you are.” 

Peck: “Huh, then if a fellow lost 
his sleep every night for a week, he 
wouldn’t be tired then, eh?” 

Jeff: “O, but you wouldn’t be 
losing your sleep, you’d just think 
you were.” 

Mr. Young in Mech. Drawing: 
“I believe they have a compound 
that is a good imitation of eggs and 
tastes very much like them.” 

Harold Peck: “Oh yes, omelet.” 

The Henglish View. 

’Arf a hinch, arf a hinch, 

’Arf a hinch honward, 

’Ampered by ’obble skirts, 

’Opped the “400.”—Ex. 

Miss McLaurin in study hall: 
“Paul, is that you singing?” 

Paul: “Oh the room is so hot I 
was only humming a little air.” 

Miss Polland in 2B Latin, to 
Parker Hall: “Was Parker your 
mother’s maiden name?” 

Parker: “No, my grandfather’s.” 
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Wanted: Someone to borrow 
money from Clifford Stice. 


More patching of rain-soaked plas¬ 
ter— 

Some pans and scuttles, too, 
With plenty of raking and scrap¬ 
ing, 

May (?) make our dear high 
school do. 


Jeff: “How -shall we make mon¬ 
ey for the Enterprise ?” 

Frances: “I have it.” 

Jeff: “How?” 

Frances: ‘Til start in to make 
speeches and the kids will take up 
a collection to make me quit.” 

Freshman (at candy sale): “Gee, 
this is rotten!” 

Senior: “When you get to be a 
Senior you’ll be glad to get it.” 


How About It? 

Will you love me in the future 
Just the same as you do now? 

\\ hen the wrinks begin to wrinkle 
On my corrugated brow? 

\\ hen my teeth are mostly absent 
And Fm somewhat barrel-shaped? 
And my head looks very like a 
New potato that’s been scraped? 
When I’m always cross and 
grouchy, 

With my feet done up with gout? 
Truly darling, when you marry, 
You must know what you’re about! 


Guess Who. 
We resolved to 
Come, 

Prosper, and 
Conquer, 

But we 
Came, 

Matched pennies, and 
Were canned. 


Drees: “You see this dollar?” 
Peck: “ Yes, anything extraor¬ 
dinary about it?” 

Drees: “Rather—it’s mine.” 


The evening callers were chat¬ 
ting gaily with the ICinterbys, 
when a patter of little feet was 
heard from the head of the stairs. 
Mrs. Kinterby raised her hand, 
warning the others to silence. 

“Hush!” she said softly, “The 
chil'dren are going to deliver their 
good-night message. It aways gives 
me such a feeling of reverence to 
hear them—they are so much near¬ 
er the Creator than we are and 
they speak the love that is in their 
little hearts never so fully as when 
dark has come. Listen!” 

There was a moment of tense si¬ 
lence. Then—“Mama,” came the 
message in a shrill whisper, “Wil¬ 
lie found a bedbug!”—Ex. 


If the Senior Class should dis¬ 
cover a gold mine, would “Ethel 
Hall-Orr ?” 


Georgianna was reading in Eng¬ 
lish—“and the wattled cock strut¬ 
ted to and fro—” 

Miss Prutzman: “What are wat¬ 
tles?” 

Georgianna: “They’re the white 
things on the chicken’s cheeks ” 
Paul Sales: “Aw no!—They’re 
the red things under their chins!” 


Dick, at Argus Office: “I want 
to get copies of your paper for a 
week back.” 

Editor: “Hadn’t you better try a 
porous plaster?” 


Facts About Fairy Tales. 

The Prince (after looking- at the 
sleeping beauty): “Let her sleep!” 
—Ex. 
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English 2a, taking Ancient Mar¬ 
iner. Miss Prutzman: “When do 
yon think silence would fall like 
music on your heart, as it did on 
the Ancient Mariner ?” 

Martha Wessels: “When your 
mother is scolding you. 


Mr. Smith was aggrieved at our 
speed, 

As we tramped through the hall 
without heed. 

“What ruin,” quoth he, 

And with tears in his e’e, 
“If each were a centipede!” 
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A word on the cuff is worth two 
in the book., 


H,e that hath money and refus- 
eth to buy a ischool paper, but look- 
eth over his neighbor's shoulder to 
see the contents thereof, is likened 
to a donkey, who having a manger 
full of hay, nevertheless nibbleth 
that of his companion and brayeth 
with glee.—Ex. 


Ruth Stayner: “Do vou ever use 
slang?” 

Marjorie Gossage: “Naw, you 
bet. My ma’d biff me over the 
beak if I even made a stab at that 
dope." 


Reginald S.: “I have an idea." 
Miss Beauchamp: “Treat it kind¬ 
ly, it’s in a strange place." 


Lena: “Shure an' I hate to be 
lavin’ ye." 

Charlotte: “Ach, Lena darlint, 
I can’t bear the sipiration. If we 
must part, let’s go togither." 


Mr. Smith in U. S. History: 
Gladys, what was the Sherman 
Act?" 

Gladys King: “Marching thru’ 
Georgia." 


Freshman’s Midnight Oil. 
’Tis midnight, and the rising sun 
Is sinking in the west!! 

The rushing river slowly runs; 

The frog is on his downy nest, 
ff he pensive goat and gamboling 
cow 

Hilarious, hop from bough to 
bough! 


Jeff: “Do you believe in 
dreams?" 

Orr: No, I used to go with one." 


Mr. Smith: “Say, Mr. Skilling*, 
are you going to take English this 
year?" 

Ray: “No, I ain’t never had no 
use for English and don’t ’spect I 
ever will have none." 


Miss Beauchamp, discussing 
passage in Tam-o’-Shanter. 

‘W ill, why was it appropriate 
that the King of the Lower Reg¬ 
ions should furnish the music?" 

Will, waking up: “What were 
we speaking of, Miss Beau¬ 
champ?" 

Miss B. (very much exasperat¬ 
ed) : “Oh, The Devil!’’ 


Miss Prutzman, in English 2: 
“Charlotte, what do we call a per¬ 
son who walks in his sleep?" 

Charlotte Smith: “An ambu¬ 
lance." 


Kiss is a noun, though generally 
used as a conjunction. It is never 
declined. It is more common than 
proper. It is not very singular 
and is generally used in the plural, 
and agrees with “me."—Ex. 


Bernard G. (the ragging demon) 
earnestly assured us “that he will 
win Frances Brown yet." 


Miss McLaurin: “I want to im¬ 
press on the mlinds of you pupils 
that your work must be done so 
that any ignorant person would 
understand it." 

Clifford Stice: “Well, what part 
of my composition don’t you un¬ 
derstand ?" 


Miss Prutzman, in English 4.: 
“Of what poetic touches is the last 
paragraph full?" 

Charlotte C.: “Dashes." 
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Dick (preaching to the track 
team): “You fellows chew those 
sandwiches well, because meat is 
hard to digest.” 

Skilling: “Well I don’t want to 
digest yet, anyway.” 

If Elzada is Gross, is Jack Cline? 
(Klein). 

Found in a “Soph’s” composi¬ 
tion. “On his feet he wore a pair 
of new shoes and a limp. 


Bernhard and Stanley were 
studying a peach in Botany. 

Bernhard: “Gee, but this peach is 
swell.” 

Stanley: “There are nicer peach¬ 
es than this in Kern County.” 

Bernhard: “You don't say. 

Stanley: “Yes, two-legged 
peaches.” 

(Note: The editor of the En¬ 
terprise wants to know what a two- 
1 egged peach is. Quick, Watson, 
the needle!) 



Miss McLaurin in (ire escape costume. She has just experienced the horrors of 

initiation into the faculty. 


Wanted: A reaper for my second 
alfalfa crop.—Harold Madison. 

Harold M.: “I never went with 
but one girl in my life.” 

Leo. L.: “How was that?” 

H. M.: “Well you see she is the 
only girl I ever met who had really 
good taste.” 


Last night I held a little hand, 

So dainty and so neat, 

Methought my heart would burst 
with joy, 

So wildly did it beat. 

No other hand unto my heart, 
Could greater solace bring: 

The hand that I held last night was 
Four aces and a King.—Ex. 
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Deer Santy Claws:— 

Chrismus is coinin’ an’ we specs you is too caws they’s lots a things we 
uns want you ter bring. We’s all bin purty good ceptin’ Johnny Gold an’ 
he can’t help it if he is kind er dippy caws he was born that way. We 
think we kin improve ’im though if yer bring us some good boxin’ gloves. 
Most o the girruls is gittin’ short on hair caws its so long since last Chris¬ 
mus. Most of ’em perfers sykee nots this time, but if yer ain’t got enuff 
tei go aroun yer km bring a few ordinary top nots. Brother Bernhard 
wants a girrul, too. They ain’t none here classy enuff fur him so be sure 
to bring one. He’s so lonesum. Be sure she’s on to all the latest sweet 
stuff an' kin go som<e in the dizzy whirls. We all jines together in ther 
request fer a clean towil caws the one you brot last Chrismus is gittin’ kind 
er dirty an' soggy, speshully since ther Freshmen cum. The peeple in the 
chemistry labeeratory has got plenty o’ smells to Hast another yeer an’ lots 
o’ rats, so they don’t care about nuthin’ fur Chrismus ceptin’ a little fresh 
air. They says that if you was countin’ on bringin’ ’em any more smells 

you kin donate ’em to ther creek becaws they thinks it is more blessed 
ter give than ter receive. 


Brother Ray, what everrybudy calls Spuds, should have a Dutch pony 
caws his health is gettin run down frum overstudy. We ud also like ter 
have yer bring a dummy fer Mr. Smith ter pound in history. Poor Bro¬ 
ther Madison is gettin’ worn out frum ther vibrations. We has a musick 
class now and they makes musick mostly sick. We wood appreshiate it if 
yer wood bring them some kloriforrum becaws it panes us ter heer them 
suffer so. Also plees put our Hy Skul out of its missury caws its depart- 
m by degrees. We lost our tower last week an the plasstur has been 
failin for some yeers an’ it is not expected ter servive much longer. We 

want a new skul that is big enuff so we kin keep frum steppin’ on ther 

Freshmen. They ain’t all as soft as they looks. 

Such bein’ the kase we’ull say goodby fur the present. 


P. h. S. 


P- S Yer kin cum in threw ther hole in the seeling in Room 10 
man fell threw there onct before so you needn’t be scairt. 


A 


P. H. S. 
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In Urmortam 

“O factum male! Io miselle gallina!” 

Mrs. Jack Johnson Smith 
beloved fowl of Walter Otto Smith. 

Departed this life of sorrow on the 
fifteenth day of October, anno Domini, 1912. 
Deceased leaves a family of twelve to mourn her 
loss. 


iEptiaplj 

There was a notable hen, 
Renowned and known of all men. 
But one day she sighed, 
Coughed, sputtered and died- 
Emotion has halted my pen! 



THE ENTERPRISE, DEC. T2 



— GPovEft/MAN c. o w 

t/OW TO/R^ 4 ' 


Johny: "Pa, what is the Board 
of Education?” 

Pa: '‘When 1 went to school it 
was the shingle.” 

(Note: I kicked the slats out of 
my cradle laughing at this.) 


Mr. Way (in Commercial Law) : 
‘'What is a seal?” 

Norma Van Marter: "An animal 
inhabiting the northern seas.” 

Wanted: We wanted our bot¬ 
tles back. Freshmen. 

Miss McLaurin to Clifford Stice: 

What are the three most common¬ 
ly used words?” 

Stice (innocently): "I don’t 
know.” 

Miss McL.: “Correct, sit down.” 

Lady: "I guess you’re gettin’ a 
good thing out o’ tending the rich 
Smith boy, ain’t ye, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Well, ves; I get a pret¬ 
ty good fee. Why?” 

Lady: "Well, I hope you won’t, 
forget that my Willie threw the 
brick that hit ’im.” 


The reason Alec Orr couldn’t sell 
any tickets for "Tommy’s Wife” 
was because he approached people 
in this way— 

“Hey, there’s going to be a high 
school play and I’m in it. Want a 
ticket ?” 

The only answer was the sound 
of people running. 


Miss Prutzman: "W hat did 
Shakespeare mean when he said, 
'The evil that men do lives after 
them?’ ” 

Hebe Dykes: "He meant that a 
careful examination of statistics 
shows that most men are survived 
by their wives.” 


Tn music Miss Prutzman is bright, 
I think you’ll agree that I’m right. 
“Take do,” she once said. 
“Now take ME instead.” 

Be careful, Miss Prutzman, we 
might! 


Miss Prutzman: "What is the 
poetry of motion?” 

H. Dykes: "The kind that’s al¬ 
ways going from editor to editor.” 
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There was a young miss named 
Martina, 

Who ardently wished to grow 
leaner, 

She climbed all the hills, 

Ate lemons and Dills,— 
You’d notice the change if you’d 
seen her. 


Miss Schluckebier, in German, 
“John, pick up that paper I drop¬ 
ped.” (John picked up the paper.) 
Miss S.: “Danke sohon.” 

John Gold: “Gee! I don’t know 
whether she’s cussing at me or 
not.” 


Neighbor: “They tell me , your 
son is on the college eleven.” 
Proud Mother: “Yes, indeed.” 
Neighbor: “Do you know what 
position he plays?” 

Proud Mother: “I ain’t sure, but 
I think he’s one of the drawbacks.” 

—Ex. 


Miss Beauchamp to class of 
shorthand: 

“I’ll wager that I could write 
that transcript in longhand as fast 
as you can in shorthand at the rate 
you are going.” 

Ruth Anderson: “Well, anyone 
who has practised longhand for so 
long ought to be able to do it. 

Wanted: Someone to rag with 
Frances Brown in the moonlight. 
.Someone bow-legged preferred. 

Miss Daniel (at High School 
play): “Why, Mr. Young, why 
didn’t you bring your wife?" 

Mr. Young: “There, I knew I’d 
forgotten something!” 

Sexton: “Well, I’ll be hanged." 
Sidna: “Why?” 

Sexton: “I am suspended?” 
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GUARANTEED^ yV SETTINGS 


A. H. ROSS 


DIAMONDS 

DIAMONDS IN LARGE VARIETY 
AT PRICES FOR EVERY POCKET" 
- ROOK - 


...Jeweler and Optician... 

143 Main Street : Phone 42J 


I 

I 

<$> 


TWO RANKS UNDER ONE 
MANAGEMENT. 

The Sonoma County 
National Bank 

Transacts Commercial Business. 

The Petaluma Savings Bk 

A Strictly Savings Rank.- 

COMBINED CAPITAL - $500,000.00 
COM R1 NED SURPLUS - 190,000.00 

COMRTNED ASSETS over 2,400,000 

They work and try to make it 
Better at 

TOWNE’S 

Still on deck 

Handsome Henry 

The Little German Grocer 
214 Main Street 


Patronize our 
Advertisers 


W. F. FARRELL 


—Manufacturer of and Dealer in— 

Wagons and Carriages 

A Full Line of 

STITDEBAKER WAGONS, BUGGIES 
AND CARRIAGES 
Blankets, Robes and Whips 
Carriage Repository 301-307 Main 
St., Factory 259-265 Main St. 


Kahn’s Grocery 

Groceries and Feed 

Lower Main Street. 

Furniture Stored. Transfer to and 
from San Francisco— 

A. J. McPHAIL 

Draying and Express 
Baggage a Specialty 

Petaluma, California 

San Francisco Office, 125 Davis St., 
Cor. of Sacramento, Phone, Douglas 
4066. Petaluma Office, 210 Main St. 
Phone, Main 30, Res. Phone, Red 
155 J. 


Newburgh & Co., Inc. 

DRY and FANCY GOODS, GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 

TRUNKS, ETC 

107-109 am St. i. 0 0 p Block 

Agents for W. C. C. Corsets and Butterick’s Patterns. Fashion Sheets Free 





















20 lbs. SUGAR $1.00 

q—« SMITH BROS. ■*-“» 


SEE THAT- 



f IS ON EVERY SACK OF- 


POULTRY FOOD 


-YOU PURCHASE 


THE ARK^a 

35 MAIN STREET 

Toys and Holiday Goods 

Some Good—None Better—only one 
VERIBEST— 

ARMOUR’S 
VERIBEST 
Canned Meats 

For sale by 

Peters & Peters 


Petaluma 


Calif. 


ROACH & CO. 

Grocers 

Main Street and Western Avenue 
Telephone 368 


LET THE TOGGERY KIDS 
DRESS YOU 


We occupy three floors. 


= Toggery 


I 

<e> 

<$> 


<$> 




Remember DAUNT can fit your EYES with GLASSES as well as any 
ONE, and at half the PRICE. Everything in the Jewelry line for Xmas 
and at prices that can’t be undersold. 

DAUNT, The Jeweler 




















BETTER SHOES 
BETTER STORE SERVICE 


BETTER VALUES 


Keig’s 


<S> 


. ...DEPENDABLE DRUGGISTS... . 

YOUNG-HEROLD 

DRUG CO. 


...TWO STORES.. 


GO TO THE 


<§> 

I 

I 


VIENNA BAKERY 

FOR THE BEST PIES AND 
CAKES 

Petaluma 
Swiss-American 
Bank 


I 

* 


CAPITAL . 

SURPLUS . 


.$250,000.00 

. 31,000.00 


—Your business earnestly solicited. 


i 

<& 



Solve 


the Xmas 
present 
problem 
with a— 

KODAK 

Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00 
Kodaks, $5.00 to $65.00 

SCHLUCKEBIER HDW. CO. 

Tel. 317—Office: 368 Main Street 

Parker & Gordon 

Hogs, Calves and Hides, Hay, Grain, 
Feed, Lime and 
Cement 


Fine Candies 


Jones & Co. 




w 

841 MAIN STREET, PETALUMA 


L. J. Peterson 


Everything In. 

<3 ro o e: ries 

Cor. Main and B Sts., Phone 323 


<§> x 



































ALWAYS CONSULT WITH- 


♦ 

♦ 


Raymond Bros. 

For RELIABLE PRICES on RELIABLE GOODS 



Men’s and Boys’ Shoes and 
Repairing 

8 Western Ave. Petaluma 

THE WARDROBE 

A. L. PHILLIPS, Prop. 


THE SHOP FOR MEN, YOUNG 
MEN AND 
THE JUVENILE... 

Main Street—Under the Town Clock 


We always pay 

The Higest Cash 
Prices for Eggs 

Dodge, Sweeney & Co. 


Egg Department. 


For- 


THE FAIR 

119 Kentucky Street 


STATIONERY, CROCKERY 
TOYS, ETC. 

JOS. SCHOENINGH, PHop. 

USEFUL CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS FOR ALL 

Come in and see the gift articles we 
have displayed for you. Enjoy the 
comforts and advantages of shopping 
in this establishment, where court¬ 
esy and good service are assured 
you. We expect this to be the big¬ 
gest Christmas we have ever had. 
When you see the great variety of 
useful articles we offer, you will un¬ 
derstand why. 

Glove and Merchandise Orders 
Issued 

W. A. Tough, Dry Goods 


Sonoma Express Company j 

Draying and Express - 
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Way ne’s Portrait Studio 


I 


— HIGHEST GRADE - 

Photos, Portrait and 
Commercial 


Headquarters lor Amateur s Supplies and Finishings 


f 

<Z> 

X 


167 MAIN STREET 


PHONE 190-R 


PETALUMA, CALIF. 


• Camm & Hedges 


I LUMBER, MILL WORK 
AND TANKS 




Petaluma 


California 


Dependable Bicycles 
and Repairing.... 


G. M. Baker 

Petaluma - California 


I 

<S> 

t 


¥ 

<$> 
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CLARK DRUG 

oo. 

(INOORORATEID) 


THE REXALL STORE 


KODAKS 

STATIONKRY 




<$> 
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Rex Mercantile Co. 

ERNEST HOBBIE, Prop. 

HARDWARE AND PLUMBING, STOVES, PAINTS, OILS, ETC. 

No. 5 MAIN STREET Phone Main 32 PETALUMA, CAL. 


Dress Shoes 

-«&>- 
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I 
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For the latest and best FOOTWEAR 
at MODERATE prices. 

c. J. RICCI 


154 Main Street 


Petaluma 


Baldwin Bakery and 
Restaurant 


—FOR GOOD GOODS— 


Petaluma Music House 

A. McDOWELL 

Agent for Lyon <fc Healy p* 
Cable-Nelson Washburn. i 13.I10S 

—Musical Goods and Trimmings— 
Everything in Music Lines 

161 KENTUCKY ST., PETALUMA 
(With E. I. Camm, the Jeweler) 
Tuning and Pianos for Rent 


Dealer in— 

POULTRY, EGGS, GREEN 
and DRIED FRUITS. Hides, 
Tallow, Game, etc.- 


<$> 

<$> 


If you suffer from a headache or 
studying too hard, by a 1 means 
have your papa get one of- 

TOM AS1NPS 

MOHAWK RANGES 
OR COOK STOVES 

Gord Cooking makes you healthy, 
happy and wise. 


The Unique Market 

E. L. Whiting, Prop. 

Fresh and Salt Meats. Live Stock 
Bought and Sold. 

Phone Main 435 30 Washingtin Sc. 


E. E. DREES 


D171\/MT1\/IR[7D —the most appropriate XMfAS pres- 
KLiVlll,iVloLrV — e nt is a pair of those nice slippers 

FROM AGNEW’S Western Ave. 
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Northrup-Myers Harness Co. 

For HARNESS, SADDLES & AUTOMOBILE Supplies 


PACIFIC SERVICEis PERFECT SERVICE 


Remember that we make no charge for connecting your house for eith¬ 
er Gas or Electricity. In other words, we run to the Gas or to the 
Electric Service without cost to you. USE BOTH. SAVES TIME AND 
LABOR. :::::::::::: 


Tel. 2 


136 Main St. 


$ 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY I 


GO TO SELLINGER’S 


♦ 

x 


i 


The Purity and 
Quality Baker 


For A-l Goods 


Kentucky St. 


SO.30 



I 

<$> 


We pay freight anywhere in the U. S. 
Greatest bargain ever offered. Cat¬ 
alogue FREE. 

Petaluma Incubator Co. 

Petaluma, California. 


White Star Market 

John Buckett, Prop. 

—Dealer in all kinds of— 
Fresh and Corned Meats, Sausages, 
Ham, Bacon, Heine Rendered 
Lard. 

27 Washington Street Phone 361 
Your Hair 

won’t fall out if you use. 

McGuire’s Hair Tonic 

PRICE 50c. 

Results guaranteed. 

McGuire’s Pharmacy 

105 Main St., : Petaluma, Calif. 

H. REYNAUD’S 

The Store that Saves 
You Money 

Ladies’ and Men’s Goods 


<?> 


I 


♦ 
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KELLEY, THE TAILOR 

FOR MEN and WOMEN | 

Kellyphone 97R Kable Address: Kellyhan f 



















Buy Your Next Suit and Overcoat 


-at— 


M71TTEI BROS, 


The Home of “L” System Clothes for College Boys. 


# 


Western Refrigerating Company 


Whclesale Dealers in 

BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, CREAM AND MILK. 
Manufacturers of the finest grade of 
PASTEURIZED CREAMERY BUTTER 
If you want the best Butter, use our Burdell Brand, packed in sani¬ 
tary, air-tight cartons, lib., lilbs. and 2 lb. squares. 

Office: East D & Hopper Streets Telephones: Petaluma 5 & 6 
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Tne Petaluma National Bank 

The Affiliated Banks 

The Galifornia Savings Bank 

ASSETS IN EXCESS OF TWO AND A HALF MILLIONS. 






A GERMICIDE G.F.McNear, 
and a good one -Sells It 


HOW CAN YOU BE DULY THANKFUL WITHOUT AT LEAST A 2 lb. 
BOX OF OUR ICE CREAM CHOCOLATES? 


REED’S 


31S Kentucky Street 


Phone 319 


THE BEST AND LATEST IN GROCERIES AT RIGHT PRICES- 


HICKEY & VONSEN, Inc. 


114 to 118 Kentucky Street 


Petaluma, California 





























J C Scott Hardware Co. 
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144 Main Street 


# 
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THE MAZE 

THE MAZE 


Headquarters for School Supplies I 
Pictures and Frames 

For Tea and Coffee, Stationery, I 
’most Anything Else You Need 


CENTRAL MUSIC HOUSE 130 Main 


Sheet Music 15c. 


Street 

Pianos, all kinds of Stringed Instruments 




Petaluma Transfer Co. 

Express, Transfer and General Storage. Piano and Furniture Moving a 
specialty. COMMERCIAL Baggage. 

Office: 24 Main Street Petaluma, Calif. 


Blackburn’s Guaranteed 


c 


< Cures > 


—For— 

ATARRH—Remedy and atomizer complete, $1.00. 
OUGH CURE—25c and 50c. 

OUGH CURE—for children, 2 5c & 50c. 

OLD CURE—Special, without quinine, 25c. 


palace Meat Market 


Peter L. Murphy, Prop. 
FRESH AND SALT MEATS 
Ptcnes: 324-325. Main Street 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS MEATS 
SOLD. : : : : 

Poultry and Game in season. 
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We Serve Electricity- 


■May we Serve You? i 


Great Western Power <?o. 


New McNear Bldg. 


|> 

17 Main Street <|, 

: 


W. F. Oeltjen 


Phone 2S4R 


P. T. Voris 
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ELECTRIC SHOE CO. 

Electric Repairing Plant 


KENTUCKY STREET 


J. A. McAlister 


Groceries & 
Fruit 


Lower Main Street. Phone 729 


VEALE & NEIL 

“QUALITY GROCERS” 
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<*> KENTUCKY STREET 


PETALUMA, CAL. 
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You Read it First 
in the ARGUS 


<$> 

| 
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ALLEN'S BAKERY 

Also line line of 

GROCERIES, CONFECTIONS, NOTIONS, CIGARS, 
AND TOBACCO 


PHONE tmj. 


EAST PETALUMA 
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: The Long List of Good 
Things.... 


That can be made with “G OLDEN 
EAGLE FLOUR” shows how per¬ 
fect a family flour it is. When you buy a 
sack of “GOLDEN EAGLE” you need 
no other flour to make fine bread, rolls, cakes 
or pies. 



“GOLDEN EAGLE" 

Is a blend of flour that makes it the best of 
all for family use. 

Golden Eagle Milling Company 

PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA. 































